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This is the age of the molecule. 
From the hydrocarbon molecules 
of petroleum, Shell chemists are 
evolving products even more 
precious than petrol itself. To a 
fat-starved world come new 
detergents, new processing aids 
and many other materials which 
are playing an increasing part in 
Britain’s industries. For softer 
fabrics, for the gleam on furs, for 
the sheen in hair—for these and 
so much more 
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SATURDAY, MAY 29, 


1948. 


THE END OF A THIRTY-YEAR MANDATE WHICH EARNED BITTER CRITICISM FOR BRITAIN ABROAD—YET WHOSE 


CONCLUSION SAW THE IMMEDIATE OUTBREAK OF 
SALUTING THE COLOURS OF THE H.L.L 


At midnight, May 14-15, Britain laid down the complex and onerous respon- 
sibilities which she has sustained since the armies of General Allenhy broke 
the power of the Turkish forces in Palestine in 1917; and on the afternoon 
of May 14 the stantiard of the High Commissioner was struck at Government 
House and, with a piper playing on the roof, Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham left 


AS HE LEFT GOVERNMENT 


| 
| 


OPEN JEWISH~-ARAB HOSTILITIES: GENERAL CUNNINGHAM 


HOUSE, JERUSALEM, FOR THE LAST TIME. 


the building for the lgst time. He flew to Haifa in an aircraft piloted by the 
Air Officer Commanding in Palestine, Air Commodore Dawson. At the Haifa 
airport he greeted Arab and Jewish dignitaries, and after inspecting a guard of 
honour of the Ist Battalion, the Grenadier Guards, at the heavily-guarded harbour, 
went on board the cruiser Euryalus, which fired a salute. 
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6 lbs be an Englishman of middle-age living in the 
year 1948 is to have seen many great changes 
in the state of his country. It is not merely to have 
passed through an internal revolution, social, political 
and technical, which has profoundly altered the back- 
ground of everyday life and almost totally eliminated 
the familiar skyline of one’s now fantastically remote 
childhood. It is to have witnessed a deterioration 
in Great Britain’s position in the world more grave, 
I think, than any that has ever before occurred in 
our history. There have been many short periods of 
apparent British external decline, such as those which 
followed the deaths of Elizabeth and 
Cromwell, and ensued, too, after the 
long wars against Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon. An anti-climax of exhaustion 
and stagnation is probably inevitable 
after any prolonged period of intense 
national effort and warlike excitement. 
But the changes in Britain’s external 
position in the past fifty years have been 
of a different character. They have 
been determined not only by internal 
exhaustion and some very inadequate 
diplomacy, but by alterations in the 
structure, material and spiritual, of 
other nations which have been outside 
our control, 

It is important, before propounding 
a remedy, to consider what these are. 
When I wasachild, living in the closing 
years of Queen Victoria’s long and 
peaceful reign, Britain’s place in the 
world was one of what now seems 
almost inconceivable dignity, power and 
security. In these no other country 
could compare with her, though several 
had larger populations. Her battle- 
fleet was more than twice the size and 
the superior in efficiency and. morale 
of that of any other nation; her com- 
mand of the seas was absolute and 
indisputable, She not only, as to-day, 
wanted global peace, but she could 
assure it—for herself and others. Her 
accumulated wealth, too, was _pro- 
digious ; per head of her population she 
was still by far the richest country in 
the world, though the United States, 
with its vast size and resources, was 
beginning to overhaul her. Her long 
manufacturing ascendancy, though chal- 
lenged, was still a universally accepted 
fact; she had a giant's strength and 
used it with wisdom, moderation and 
even tenderness to ensure the general 
well-being of mankind. She fought, and 
was still able to fight, national tariffs 
and economic autarchy with her policy 
of free imports for all and a wide-open 
door, She was mankind's principal 
guarantee against slavery, monopoly, 
oppression and aggressive war. She 
did not possess a universal suzerainty 
like ancient Rome, but she did enjoy 
a moral supremacy backed by a very 
real, if passive, strength such as no 
other nation had enjoyed for hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years. She was 
secure herself and the cause of security 


“THE ENTRY OF QUEEN ISABEL OF FRANCE [ISABEAU DE BAVIERE} 
MAGNIFICENT FULL-PAGE 
OF FROISSART, FRENCH, EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FROM THE LANDAU LIBRARY. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


war, ceased to exist as Powers altogether. A fourth— 
Austria-Hungary—wholly disappeared as a result of 
the First World War. A fifth, France, though among 
the victors in both wars, has been, in matters of 
power, in eclipse since her military and moral collapse 
in 1940. But the remaining two nineteenth-century 
Powers—the United States and Russia—have become 
immeasurably more powerful, both in arms and 
industrial wealth. To-day these two command 
populations three or four times greater than the 
British Isles and territories, and resources which 
make those of the latter seem insignificant. Compared 





fighting strength, probably, than either America or 
Russia to-day. So, on paper, was Fascist Italy. Yet 
Britain, without the aid of any other Power, and 
despite her prolonged and foolish neglect of her own 
defences, contained their strength single-handed for 
a year, and at the end of that time was comparatively 
stronger than at the beginning of it. She was able 
to do so for two reasons. One was her internal moral 
strength and the cohesion of her society : no people 
in the world possessed, or possesses, such a capacity for 
self-discipline, self-assurance and unity in danger. 
The other was her control of the oceans, The latter 
she only enjoyed because the United 
States was not aligned against her: by 
virtue, in fact, of comparative, not abso- 
lute, sea-power. But given this con- 
dition—and she was given it—Great 
Britain was still strong enough, for all 
her past neglect, to take on two other 
Powers, one immensely strong, and to 
hold them both. This is a very important 
fact. Ihavesaid Great Britain. I should 
have said the British Empire. This is 
the vital point. Viewed as a little island 
in the North Sea, Britain, despite her 
fifty millions of people, was very vul- 
nerable in 1940 and 1941 and could 
scarcely have survived for long. But 
Britain was not merely a small island 
in the North Sea awaiting the inevitable 
and crushing impact of a Nazi-dominated 
Europe. Strategically speaking, she was 
greater than Europe. She was Canada 
and Newfoundland and Australia and 
New Zealand and South Africa and the 
Rhodesias ; she was India and Burma 
and Ceylon and Malaya and Aden and 
Mauritius; she was East and West 
Africa and the Sudan, Palestine and 
Cyprus, Gibraltar and Malta, the West 
Indies, Burmuda and the Falklands; 
British Borneo and the islands of the 
Pacific. She was, in other words, bothe 
shores of the North Atlantic and all the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, as well as 
the possessor of strategic stepping- 
stones along and across Europe’s own 
sea, the Mediterranean. 

This is not only the explanation of 
our surprising survival and victory in 
the late war. It is the answer to the 
dilemma which now faces us. At the 
moment, all our sacrifices_ia two great 
wars for human liberty and security 
seem in vain. Over a great part of the 
world, slavery and slave-labour have 
been reintroduced in all but name and 
under conditions of inhuman horror and 
cruelty that may have been equalled 
in mankind’s history but can seldom 
have been surpassed, The conception of 
individual liberty and liberal government 
so dear to us in this country is over large 
sections of Europe repudiated and 
reviled. ‘ As for security, it has never 
been so threatened: atom - bombs, 
rockets, germ-carriers and a score of 





INTO PARIS": A other swords hang over our heads. Even 
MINIATURE FROM AN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE CHRONICLES 


if they do not fall, we shall face 
bankruptcy and starvation in this over- 














A lavishly illuminated manuscript on vellum of the four books of the Chronicles of Froissart, is one 


crowded island unless a miracle occurs. 
And there at our doors is the miracle 
waiting for us to evoke its magic. Here 
are the great lands that, populated 
and developed, might free us alike 


in others. < of the treasures the renowned a formed by Baron Horace de Landau in Florence, to be sold 
There are two considerations here, at Messrs, Sotheby’s on July 12 and 13. The text, which covers the whole period of the complete 
One is the degree to which other Chronicles, in an abbreviated form, is written in a Gothic hand of the bddtard type, and there is little 
, a doubt that the manuscript is a product of the school of Jean Colombe (who started work in 1470, but 
nations, comparatively weak at the end __ lived a be ag rae Isabel is shown surrounded by attendants, uin bearers, and_trumpeters, 
of the nineteenth century, have since and the aut is depicted writing on the left. In the bac! ind rise the towers of Paris. Other 





* illustrations from . in the forthcoming sale will be found on facing page. 
become far stronger; the other, the 


degree to which Great Britain has suffered an 
intrinsic decline in her own power and strength. 
In the 1890's there were five countries beside 
Britain which ranked as Powers; Germany (still 
only a quarter of a century old), France, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary and the United States. There 
was also Italy, which ranked among the Powers 
only as.a matter of courtesy, and Japan, which had 
not yet graduated as one, but was soon, by her dramatic 
defeat of Russia, to become one. Of these seven 
Powers, three—Germany, Italy and Japan—have for 
the time being, as a reault of their defeat in the late 


with her other nineteenth-century rivals, Britain, is 
still a great Power—at the moment, many times 
stronger than defeated Germany, Italy or Japan, or 
even than her ally France. But compared with the 
U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R., she now appears, at least at 
first sight, to be very small beer indeed. The poet's 
prophecy of fifty years ago has come true : 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 
Yet appearances can be misleading. Is Britain 
as weak as she looks? One fact remains clear. 
Germany was a very great Power in 1940—stronger in 


from the fear of a Russian Goliath and 
from a pauper’s dependence on American charity. 
The neglect of a hundred years cannot be made good 
in a day, but we can set to and make a start. Starva- 
tion, destruction and servitude are stalking with giant 
steps towards us while statesmen with the minds of 
small-town councillors are planning—on paper—to 
create satellite towns in reluctant and protesting 
Hertfordshire and Sussex villages. Let them lift 
their eyes to the waiting horizons beyond the oceans 
and plan there. For never in human history were 
planning and vision so much needed, and never did so 
great an opportunity wait on them. 
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IN A DOVE-GREY COAT CUT WITH A FULL 
MATCH TRIMMED WITH PINK ROSES: THE 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR, AT THE 


~*~ WEARING A MIDNIGHT-BLUE AND SILVER 
EVENING DRE AND CARRYING A WHITE 
IN A BLUE-AND-WHITE PRINTED SILK DRESS, WITH A WHITE HAT pabeeaaaptian alas Bis ragged 
AND ACCESSORIES: PRINCESS ELIZABETH ARRIVING AT THE PARTY ation ae tien pn ene enamine 
GIVEN BY VISCOUNT DUNCANNON (LEFT) ON MAY 17. ’ - Seen 

FOR DINNER ON MAY 16, 


HE stay which 

T.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
made in Paris at 
Whitsuntide was the 
first visit which the 
Heir-Presumptive to 
the Throne had made 
outside the British 
Empire. Her excel- 
lent French, her 
unstudied charm, 
youth and beauty 
were the subjects of 
unstinted admiration 
of the French people, 
as was her choice of 
dress—a triumph for 
British fashion de- 
signers. The models 
she wore during her 
visit all expressed the 
“New Look.” The 
pale grey full-skirted 
coat in which she 
travelled to Paris 
made a perfect back- 
ground for the red 


ribbon of the Grand ‘ ; , td 
Cross of the Legion ; : & ad f PAILLETTES, THE SKIRT OPENING ON A TURQUOISE UNDERSKIRT : 


of Honour with > , . ; ad THE PRINCESS AT THE ELYSEE PALACE DINNER ON MAY I4. 
which the President, j ate 
[Continued below, right. —-- P — “ 
ee (apove.) i ig aa : 
WEARING A SUPERB 1 eee = Senger 





WHITE SATIN CRINOLINE 

WITH PUFFED 

EMBROIDERED 

THE PRINCESS 

AT THE OPERA HOUSE ON 

MAY 17, WEARING A 

DIAMOND TIARA AND 

NECKLACE AND THE 

LEGION OF HONOUR 
RIBBON. 


Continued.) 
M. Auriol, presented 
her on May 14 before 
she and the Duke 
went to the Arc de 
Triomphe to pay 
homage to the Un- 
known Soldier. In 
the afternoon, to open 
the exhibition of 
* Eight Centuries of 
British Life in Paris,” 
at the Musée Galliéra, 
she wore a long slate- 
blue Ottoman silk 
coat cut with hip 
drapery, with navy- 
blue accessories. At 
the Elysée Palace 
dinner that night she 
wore a white satin 
dress embroidered 
with turquoise pail- 
lettes, the skirt open- 
ing over an underskirt 
of blue. On May 15 . - . 


IN A FULL-FLARED LIME-GREEN COAT OVER A PRINTED DRESS, A GREEN HAT WITH VEIL, AND she chose a fully- SMOWING HER VEIL FASTENED BY A DIAMOND BROOCH: 
BROWN ACCESSORIES : THE PRINCESS, WITH M. PIERRE DE GAULLE, ABOUT TO SAIL UP THI flared lime-green PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN HER LIME-GREEN ENSEMBLE SAILING 


SKINK ON MAY 15, TO THE RECEPTION AT THE HOTEL LAUZUN, coat over a printed UP THE SEINE WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON MAY 15. 
(Continued opposiie. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S “NEW LOOK” CLOTHES FOR HER FIRST VISIT TO THE 





SKIRT AND A BONNET-SHAPED HAT TO ¥ enema 
PRINCESS, WEARING THE INSIGNIA OF : - 4 & 


ARC DE TRIOMPHE ON MAY 14. 
_ 


A LONG COAT OF SLATE-BLUE OTTOMAN SILK | ‘ Ps 

aaa ake mentee as tis Gana ce FOR THE VISIT TO FONTAINEBLEAU AND VAUX-LE-VICOMTE ON 

THE wUStE GaLLIERA, MAY 14 ae Shee, MAY 17: THE PRINCESS IN A TWO-PIECE TURQUOISE-BLUE LINEN 

’ OUTFIT, WITH A FULL SKIRT, AND A HAT TO MATCH. 

HAT IN THE CASE WAS WORN BY EDWARD VII. 
Continued.} 
trimmed with net 
and flowers, and 
carried a net muff. 
That night she wore 
midnight blue and 
silver with a white 
fox wrap, pearls and 
a diamond brooch. 
On Monday, to visit 
Fontainebleau and 
Vaux-le-Vicomte, she 
was in turquoise-blue 
linen with a hat to 
match, and for the 
party given by 
Viscount Duncannon 
of the British Em- 
bassy, wore a deli- 
cately printed blue- 
and-white silk dress. 
She looked especially 
lovely at the 
Opera in a white 
satin crinoline dress 
trimmed with silver, 
a diamond tiara and 
necklace and the Rib- 
bon of the Legion of 
Honour. On May 18, 
to fly back to Eng- 
land, she wore a light 
woollen brown-and- 
grey striped ensemble. 


A TWO-PIECE GREEN-AND-WHITE PRINTED DRESS, THE FULL 
SKIRT EDGED WITH WHITE, AND A WHITE HAT AND ACCES- 
SORIES : THE PRINCESS’S CHOICE FOR CHURCH ON MAY 16. 


{asove.) 

IN A PRINTED BLUE-AND- 
WHITE DRESS WITH A 
FULL SKIRT AND OFF- 
THE-FACE HAT TRIMMED 
WITH NET : THE >RINCESS 
AS SHE APPEARED AT 
LONGCHAMP ON MAY 16, 


Continued.) 
dress, and a white 
hat and white acces- 
sories for her visit to 
Versailles. In the 
afternoon, to sail 
from the Iéna Bridge 
to the Ile Saint Louis 
for the reception at 
the Hotel Lauzun, 
she wore the same 
ensemble, with a hat 
to match? and brown 
accessories. At the 
British Embassy 
dinner that night she 
was in chartreuse 
green taffeta cut in 
bustle style. For 
church on May 16, 
her Royal Highness 
wore a two-piece 
dress in green-and- 
white, with a white 
hat and accessories ; 
and for lunch at the 
Canadian Embassy 
and her visit to 
Longchamp she wore 
IN A BROWN-AND-GREY STRIPED WOOLLEN SUIT AND A + Poe tt SHOWING THE ELEGANT LINES OF HER GREY COAT: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE 
BROWN-AND-WHITE CROWNLESS HAT: THE PRINCESS ARRIVING tend white hat DUKE OF EDINBURGH ARRIVING AT THE GARE DU NORD, PARIS, ON MAY 14, FOR THEIR 
WITH THE DUKE AT LONDON AIRPORT ON MAY 18. ated eae adele WHITSUNTIDE VISIT TO THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 


CONTINENT: THE BECOMING MODELS WHICH HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WORE IN PARIS. 
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CANALETTO-—THE ROYAL COLLECTION. 
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“THE DRAWINGS OF CANALETTO AT WINDSOR CASTLE”: By K. T. PARKER.* 


IGHTEEN months ago the public were given 
a notion of the wealth of paintings in the Royal 
Collections—at Windsor, Buckingham Palace, Hampton 
Court and elsewhere—by the exhibition of a selection at 
Burlington House. Those pictures—though doubtless 
the best of them could not be equalled from the 
thousands not hung—were but samples : the Academy 
galleries could be impressively filled with a selection 
from the drawings at Windsor 
alone. The Phaidon Press is now 
engaged on a series of volumes 
dealing with those drawings. 
Volumes have already appeared 
on Flemish, Dutch and French 
Drawings, and on those of 
Holbein and Sandby. We now 
come to the superb series by 
Canaletto, 

Holbein is outstanding enough 
in the Royal Collection: but 
Canaletto is better, and more 
fully represented there than any 
artist in any collection. “ The 
extraordinary abundance,” says 
Mr. Parker, ‘with whieh 
Canaletto’s work is represented 
at Windsor is one of the most 
remarkable features of the Royal 
Collection. Even by the very 


exceptional standards obtaining ‘ONDDwNTHROUGH CANALETTO’S EYES. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


scale, we find the noble benefactor of the first picture 
transformed into nothing better than the unscrupulous 
retailer of an underpaid artist.” 

How easy it is to carp! Joseph Smith was a man 
who, after being educated at Westminster, was left 
to make his own way in the world. He made his own 
way in the world and, in the end, attained a position 
on the Grand Canal and the Lagoon which has never 


The drawings in this volume were done in the 
1730's and 1740’s. A chronological order could not 
be managed, as Canaletto wouldn’t obey the chrono- 
logical rules. The drawings are grouped under 
headings : ‘‘ Venice,” ‘‘ The Outlying Venetian Islands,” 
“ Padua,” ‘“ The Venetian Terrafirma,” “ Rome,” 
‘‘London,” and “ Vedute Ideate.” 

‘And what,” the reader may ask, “ are ‘ Vedute 
Ideate’?"’ The answer is that 








PROBABLY DONE IN 1747, DURING THE ARTIST'S STAY IN ENGLAND. 


Canaletto, weary of transcrib- 
ing exact views of the Doge’s 
Palace, the Piazza, the Piazzetta, 
the Campanile, San _ Giorgio 
Maggiore, S. Maria della Salute, 
and views up and down the 
Thames from Somerset House, 
let himself go, tired of exactitued 
(and he did occasionally use a 
ruler) on scenes that “ never 
were on sea or land.”. He 
played. 

‘‘ The frontispiece of Cana- 


artist’s own terms the two 
, . main types of his vedute, whether 
drawn or painted or etched. 
It differentiates between vedute 
prese da i-luoghi, or faithful 
delineations of actual places, and 


A PEN DRAWING OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE WITH A DISTANT VIEW OF LAMBETH PALACE,  véedute ideate, or imaginary views. 


Synonymous with the former 


in the Castle Library—where ' pote ‘ : 
This fine drawing (in ink and wash over pencil) is made as from a considerable elevation above the water on the Surrey expression are such others as 


it is really nothing out of side, St. John’s, the House of Commons, Westminster Hall, the Abbey and St. Margaret’s, all appear to the right of the 


the common to find drawings 

by a single artist amounting to a substantial 
proportion of his whole known output—even 
by Windsor standards the Canaletto series is 
outstanding. It is not merely an accumulation, 
such as is frankly the case with certain 
other Italian artists; it combines variety 
and balance with the weight of numbers, 
If the collection were confined to drawings 
alone, its importance would still be of a very 
high order; but including, as it does, series 
equally remarkable of the artist’s work as 
an etcher and painter, there is none to rival 
it. Here, within the compass of a single 
collection, the whole range of Canaletto’s 
production, the full measure of his genius, 
are revealed,” : 

How did it happen that such an aggregation 
of one man’s work should be assembled in one 
place ? The answer is that George III. liked 
it, purchased it en bloc when he was heir to 
the throne, and, after the interruption of the 
Seven Years War, had delivery two years after 
he had, as a young man who said he “ gloried 


The collection was made by 
Joseph Smith, for many years 
our Consul in Venice, and for 
more years a merchant of 
Venice, Smith was a “‘ man 
of taste’’; an omnivorous 
collector of good things, 
whether printed, painted, 
drawn or etched, He was 
intimately linked with Cana- 
letto, and the scribes have 
never quite been able to define 


many writers who have 


: - VENICE: 8. MARIA DELLA SALUTE, WITH THE DOGANA BEYOND. 
in the name of Briton, ' ascended the throne. OVER PENCIL BY CANALETTO FROM THE MAGNIFICENT ROYAL COLLECTION OF THE ARTIST'S WORK. 


Archbishop’s Palace, which is seen in the distance, centre 





the relationship, ‘Of the ’ + coheed ‘ 
—— Scien. oN les 


referred to their connection, 
practically no two have re- 
presented it in quite the same 
light, and it will be observed 
that they are often completely 
at variance. At first mere 
shades of difference in the 
interpretation of Smith may 
become noticeable: to one he 
is the friend and admirer of the 
artist, to another, the generous and benevolent patron. 
But in other accounts a very different conception 
appears, such terms as ‘ business manager,’ ‘ agent,’ or 
‘ virtual director’ of the artist's output, strike a new 
note altogether; the suggestion of a commercial 
relationship is introduced, and in some versions, even, 
there is the assumption of a recognised business 
partnership. Finally, at the opposite end of the 

*" The Drawings of Antonio Canaletto in the Collection of His 
Majesty the King at Windsor Castle.” By K. T. Parker, Ituatrated. 
(Phaidon Press; 248.) 








A VIEW OF VENICE FROM THE PUNTA DI S&S. ANTONIO, 





; agli nila 
A CANALETTO PEN DRAWING IN BROWN INK AND GREY WASH OVER PENCIL TRACES. 
(Reproductions from the book ‘‘ The Drawings of Canaletto at Windsor Castle,”” by Courtesy of the Publishers, The Phaidon Press.) 


been reached by any other Englishman except the late 
historian, Horatio Brown. He had to provide for his 
widow, by his second marriage: so he naturally had 
to think about money. But he never thought of 
money for its own sake : he was a passionate lover and 
collector of beautiful objects, and he wanted his collec- 
tions to remain intact. Why assemble things if they 
are going to be dispersed ? His books are in the British 
Museum; his drawings are at Windsor. He wouldn't 
have cared if his books had been at Bournemouth and his 
drawings at Torquay. He merely, after ail his trouble, 
wanted them to be together: and together they are. 


A PEN DRAWING IN BROWN INK 


veduta esatta or dal naturale; 
the latter type is equally well described as 
alla pittoresca or di fantasia. But we find 
the two types. merging capriciously one 
into the other, and so yet another term of 
classification, the capriccio, becomes essential 
to the Canaletto vocabulary. Capriccio did 
not mean to him, however, exactly what 
it meant to his contemporaries, Piranesi, 
Tiepolo, and Guardi, with each of whom 
the term partakes of an individual flavour. 
It always suggests, of course, an escape 
from reality, an unfettered play of the 
imagination. With Tiepolo and Guardi the 
prevailing note is essentially and exquisitely 
lyrical (the former peopling his compositions 
with strange orientals, warriors, philosophers, 
and Jlazzaroni, the latter inventing land- 
scapes of a dreamlike limpidity), while with 
Piranesi, on the other hand, it is always 
dramatic, and often, indeed, menacing. As 
to Canaletto, his caprice, in its truest 
expression, reflects yet another mood. No 
doubt some few of his works are capricci 
almost in Guardi’s sense. But the real 
Canaletto capriccio is as 
prosaic as Pannini’s; its 
wit consists in an incon- 
gruous juxtaposition of 
realistic motives of topo- 
graphy, motives that remain 
obviously, indeed pro- 
vocatively, unrelated. It sets 
the Colleoni beside the 
Colosseum, raises the dome 
of St. Peter’s above the 
Doge’s Palace, and places 
Eton Chapel on the shores 
of the Venetian lagoon.” 

In other words, “‘ cheer- 
fulness "’ would break in. 
Canaletto (and he was a 
Venetian nobleman who 
would not have condescended 
to be the mere slave of an 
Englishman called Smith) 
wanted a “break,” now 
and then, from his coloured 
photography. To my 
taste, Guardi’s paintings of the same scenes are 
better, although not so exact: there is a fluency of 
paint about them, 

But Canaletto was a recorder: and that means 
much, In May, 1914, I was in Dresden, saw the 
Sistine Madonna, and stood on the river bank 
looking at the beautiful Baroque buildings which I 
had just seen inside the gallery, all painted by 
Canaletto. Smooth blue river and peaceful domes : 
I think that they aren't there any more. I think 
that they are now listed among the art casualties of 
the war. 


letto’s etchings describes in the 
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FIGHTING ON THE TEL AVIV-JERUSALEM ROAD: ARAB TROOPS MANNING FRENCH 75-MM. 


LOCALLY RECRUITED ARAB TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH BEER-SHEBA, WHICH EGYPTIAN 
GUNS, WHILE REPELLING A JEWISH ATTACK AT BAB EL WAD, WEST OF JERUSALEM. 


TROOPS WERE REPORTED TO HAVE ENTERED AFTER FIERCE FIGHTING ON MAY 20. 


ITH the end of the 

British mandate in 
Palestine at midnight, 
May 14/15, and the con- 
sequent removal of the 
last factor capable of 
keeping the peace and 
acting impartially in the 
Holy Land, the plans of 
the opposing forces began 
to reach open fruition. 
A few hours before zero 
hour, in fact, the Jewish 
National Council in Tel 
Aviv proclaimed a new 
Jewish State of Israel, 
and the same night 
President Truman, to the 
surprise of the U.S. dele- 
gates at Lake Success, 
formally proclaimed 
U.S. recognition of 
“ Israel.”” In Palestine 
itself, Jewish immigra- 
tion was no longer con- 
trolled, and with the 
Jews then holding the 
majority of the ports, 
immigrant ships began 
to unload their human 
cargo : and Jewish forces 
began to besiege the 
Arab port of Acre. 
Armies of five Arab 
League States began to 
move. Lebanese troops 
began to advance on the 
coast, Syrians in the 
neighbourhood of Lake 
Tiberias. Egyptian 
troops, moving from the 
south, advanced along 
the ccast, in the direc- 
tion of Gaza and inland, 
towards Beer-Sheba. 
Iraqi troops crossed the 
eastern frontier below 
Lake Tiberias and 
further south King Ab- 
dullah’s Arab Legion 
moved in the direction of 
Jerusalem and Jericho. 


Progress of the offensives ' 
is summarifed on (ABOVE, RIGHT.) A SEA OF BARBED WIRE IN A JERUSALEM 


pages 600-602. STREET : ONE OF THE MEANS USED TO KEEP JEWS AND ARABS 
APART DURING THE TRUCE BEFORE THE MANDATE ENDED. 


THE FIRST UNCONTROLLED JEWISH IMMIGRANTS ENTER PALESTINE. ON THE MORNING APTER 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE LAST STABLE FACTOR IN PALESTINE: BRITISH TROOPS BEING 
THE MANDATE ENDED A 6000-TON IMMIGRANT SHIP TIED UP AT HAIFA. 


FERRIED OUT FROM HAIFA TO A WAITING TROOPSHIP, AS THE MANDATE'S END DREW NEAR. 


PALESTINE AND THE HOLY CITY : SCENES AND FACTORS OF THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY BETWEEN JEWS AND ARABS. 
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BEEN BATTERED BY ARAB GUNS AND JEWISH MORTARS AND 


THE FOCAL POINT OF THE PALESTINE FIGHTING 


It was 


Tyfret Synagogue, the 


the Old City on May 21, and their guns heavily shelled the Jewish quarter, which 


marched on Jerusalem. After initial successes the Arabs began the decisive battle 
was badly damaged. The Jews held three strong-points : 


Hadassah Hospital, and the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus ; and the defenders, 
reported that the 100,000 Jews in the new city were in a desperate situation, as their 


under the command of Irgun Zvai Leumi, declared “ We fight to the death.” 


for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was maintained in 


14 a “ cease-fire " 


the city by a strong British military force which turned its weapons on whichever 


side attempted to break the truce. On the termination of the Mandate at midnight 
on May 14, troops of the Transjordan Arab Legion crossed the Allenby Bridge and 


under the United Nations plan for the partition of the Holy Land, would have been 
From May & to May 


The focal point of the Arab-Jewish fighting in Palestine has been Jerusalem which, 


an international zone. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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MAY BRING PERMANENT PEACE: A PANORAMIC MAP OF THE HOLY CITY OF JERUSALEM, WHICH HAS 
WHOSE FUTURE CONCERNS EVERY CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


supplies of water and food had been cut off. On the same day, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment reported that advance patrols of the Egyptian forces were active in front of 
Bethlehem, four miles from Jerusalem. On May 23 it was announced that these forces 
had entered Bethlehem and linked up with the Arab Legion. On May 22 the United 
Nations Security Council called upon all Governments and authorities to abstain 
from hostile military actions in Palestine, and to issue ‘* cease-fire '' orders to their forces, 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


to become effective within thirty-six hours after midnight (New York time). In 
response to this request, the Jewish leaders ordered a“ cease-fire "’ on all fronts to take 
effect from 6 p.m. (B.S.T.), May 24. The Arabs took the view that there could be no 
truce in Palestine which allowed the existence of the ‘ State of Israel '’ and, at the time 
of writing, it was thought that if they persisted in this attitude, the United States 
Government would propose action under Article 39 of the United Nations Charter. 
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PALESTINE: WHERE THE END OF THE 
MANDATE HAS BROUGHT OPEN WARFARE. 


A RUINED STREET IN THE ONCE A SCENE FROM THE FIGHTING ON 
ALL-ARAB PORT OF JAFFA, WHICH THE JAFFA FRONT : ARAB PRISONERS 
WAS TAKEN OVER BY THE JEWS (CENTRE, HANDS ON HEADS) BEING 
BY A LOCAL AGREEMENT WITH LED BY THEIR JEWISH CAPTORS 
THE ARABS, SHORTLY BEFORE INTO A SHELL-BATTERED FARMSTEAD 
THE BRITISH MANDATE’S END. NEAR THE TOWN. 


er ERY PNP HIRT: 


AN EGYPTIAN CASUALTY OF A TEL AVIV DAYLIGHT AIR RAID : 

THE WRECK OF AN EGYPTIAN SPITFIRE, GUARDED BY JEWS IN 

THE ORANGE GROVE WHERE IT CRASHED, AFTER BEING 
SHOT DOWN. 


AFTER AN EGYPTIAN AIR RAID ON TEL AVIV: CROWDS LINING THE 
DURING ONE OF THE EGYPTIAN DAYLIGHT AIR RAIDS ON STREET TO WATCH AN IMPROVISED AMBULANCE CARRYING CASUALTIES 
TEL AVIV; JEWISH INHABITANTS, COMBINING CAUTION WITH TO A FIRST-AID CENTRE. IN ONE RAID CASUALTIES WERE HEAVY. 
CURIOSITY, WATCH THE PROGRESS OF THE RAID FROM A 


JEWISH HAGANAH MEN STANDING ON THE WRECK OF AN EGYPTIAN SPITFIRE ON THE SHORE 


SCENE OF AN EGYPTIAN AIR RAID: THE TEL AVIV BUS-STATION, WHERE 41 WERE KILLED 
THE AIRCRAFT WAS ONE OF A NUMBER USED DURING RECENT RAIDS. 


MORE THAN 60 INJURED OF THE WAITING CROWDS, SHOWING A BURNT-OUT BUS. NEAR TEL AVIV. 


The immediate Jew-Arab reactions to the end of the mandate are summarised on Their air forces carried out a number of daylight raids on Tel Aviv, one of which 
page 599. The main developments since then to the date of writing were as caused heavy casualties at a crowded bus-station. They also attacked, in error, a 
follows. The Jews took control of Acre and so gained the last main port on the British airfield near Haifa, causing casualties, but the R.A.F. shot down five Egyptian 
coast with the exception of Haifa, which was still held by the British, pending the aircraft. Progress was slow in the north, but round Jerusalem the Arab Legion 
completion of the evacuation. After that, it seemed likely that the Jews would from Transjordan attacked heavily against stiff Jewish resistance, as described on 
take it over, The Egyptian advance continued smoothly against little opposition. pages 600-601, where a panorama of the Holy City illustrates the situation. 


AND 
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EVENTS AT HOME: A MEMORIAL UNVEILED; AND A RAILWAY DISASTER. 


1 : - Sra ET i i ty 





PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE FALLEN OF THREE ARMS OF THE SERVICES: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL SPEAKING AFTER UNVEILING THE MEMORIAL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


On May 21 Mr. Churchill unveiled a memorial to the fallen of three arms of the Services “The Parachutist was selected for the Memorial as being symbolical of all Airborne Forces, 
outside Westminster . It commemorates men of the Submarines, the Commandos and the including the Glider Pilot Regiment and the Special Air Service. He is represented as just 
Airborne forces. The figures are the work of Mr. Gilbert Ledward, R.A, and he writes: about to emplane, wearing helmet and jumping smock and with parachute and Sten gun.” 
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HE Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs recently made 
‘full dress’’ speeches in the House of 
Commons on the international situation with- 
out mentioning Spain. Since Spain and her 
future are very much in the public eye, it must 
be supposed that this omission was deliberate. 
And, if that were so, the reason can only have 
been caution. Caution in such matters does 
not always merit the harsher term of timidity. 
For example, when a problem appears which excites strong 
feelings, but seems likely to solve itself, there is justification 
for saying as little about it as possible in the interim. The 
Spanish problem, however, does not appear to be nearer 
solution than it was a year ago. At the same time, it has 
become of higher interest owing to the general trend of 
European politics, one may indeed say of world politics. 
The tension between Soviet Russia and the West, the 
European Recovery Plan, the Brussels Pact, and outside 
official politics the remarkable progress of the United 
Europe movement : all these make the eye of the politician 
and the strategist turn towards Spain. If Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Bevin decided not to talk about Spain, they assuredly 
did not fail to think about her. It would seem that the 
commentator, at all events, may perform a useful service 
in discussing her situation. 
Before we go to politics and strategy, let us glance for 
a moment at the economics of the question. There matters 
have become almost as normal as they are anywhere in 
this crazy Europe of to-day, where Governments in their 
profound wisdom have returned to the system of barter of 
savage tribes. It has been recognised by other countries 
that they cannot get along without trade with Spain. 


We ourselves have treated Spanish sherry rather better 
than Portuguese port. France made the gesture of closing 
her frontier with Spain and bringing Franco-Spanish trade 
virtually to an end, Yet she did not persist in this policy, 
which actually ended in q rather humiliating way, though 
her prestige was spared, because what happened was not 
made public. When the French suggested that the frontier 
should be reopened, the Spaniards, in their offended pride, 
kept them waiting for several weeks before they agreed. 
As regards ourselves, it has just been announced that an 
agreement is to be submitted to the British and Spanish 
Governments for the export by Spain to Britain of pyrites, 
potash, iron ore, olive oil, fruits, and other food, in return 
for coal, machinery, and chemicals. This is the type of 
barter agreement which will never see Europe out of her 
troubles, but at least it affords proof that the need for 
Anglo-Spanish trade has been found to be increasing. 
The partial and half-hearted economic boycott being 
over, the arguments for and against the admission of Spain 
to Western European comity, which would mean admission 
to the European Recovery Plan and to the Western Union, 
may be taken under the headings of morality and strategy, 
though it is only in the first of these that there are serious 
objections to be considered. The case in favour of revision 
of policy with regard to Spain is briefly as follows. Both 
the European Recovery Plan and Western Union are in 
part defence against Russian nationalist expansion and in 
part defence against Communism. The Spanish Govern- 
ment is anti-Communist, and evidence points to the senti- 
ment being shared by the nation as a whole. Whatever 
may have been the attitude of Spain during the war, it is 
illogical to try to justify a policy of exclusion upon it now 
that States which were actively hostile have been invited 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
SPAIN—A FACTOR IN BUROPEBAN POLITICS. * 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to join the European Recovery Plan and one of them, 
Italy, has already joined it. What is even more important, 
Spain has shown no signs of nurturing either territorial 
ambitioris on the one hand, or a desire to impose the par- 
ticular ideology of her régime upon other nations on the 
other. And, whether or not that régime be considered 
desirable, any alternative to it at the present time would 
in all probability lead to another civil war and in any case 
to anarchy. This case is strong, apart from the strategic 
factors, to which I shall come in a moment. 

On the other side the argument is put forward that 
many anti-Communist elements in Europe would be offended 
and estranged if the European democracies were to establish 
closer relations with Spain. Giuseppe Saragat, leader of 
“the right-wing Socialists in Italy, has (since the general 
election, be it noted) pleaded that the democratic countries 
should now exercise united pressure to bring the present 
Spanish system to an end. But perhaps this is a question 
of tactics rather than morality: as much as to say that 
closer relations with Spain would involve the loss of forces 
holding the left wing of the anti-Communists’ array, forces 
which it does not feel itself able to’ do without. The 
strongest and most truly moral argument is that disapproval 





above its economic im 
coast of the 


of Communism—or, for that 
matter, fear of it—ought 
not to lead to a step so 
positive as approval of a 
régime which, it is stated, is 
equally far removed from 
the principles of democracy. 
We never, itis urged, went 
out of our way to woo 
Communist friendship, but 
became allies of Communist 
Russia through a war 
partnership and strove as long as we could to maintain the 
partnership as the best means of ensuring future peace in 
the world. That might be called political expediency, 
but it would involve a higher and more cynical degree of 
political expediency if, in order to weight the balance 
of power, we were to make a positive approach to 


be equally objectionable, which is a matter of opinion, 
there is one flaw in this reasoning. We did make a positive 
approach, though a clumsy one, to Russia in 1939. 
When we turn to the strategic aspect, we find ourselves 
on less disputed ground. Taken as a whole, Spain is a 
natural stronghold. Her frontier with France is immensely 
strong, and an army which contrived to pass the Pyrenees 
by the few routes suitable to military traffic would have 
but begun its task, because its communications would 
remain vulnerable and, even if they were not attacked, 
would always prove a weak point. Within, the country 
rises towards its centre, north of Madrid. The mountains 
and the main rivers, most of which flow to the west, continue 
to lie across the path of the invader. Spain is indeed a 
most difficult country to invade, and one still more difficult 
for an invader to maintain himself in. The easiest passages 
are those from Portugal, as Wellington proved; the next 
easiest are from the seaboard between Barcelona and Tortosa. 
In the present situation, however, it is impossible to imagine 
Spain standing in risk of invasion from either of these 
quarters. In the second place, Spain covers the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. It is true that the great fortress overlook- 
ing the strait, Gibraltar. isin British hands, but the gateway 
of the Mediterranean would obviously be much more strongly 
held if the gateposts and the walls supporting them were 
in the hands of forces prepared to join in defending them. 


“ THE STRATEGIC ARGUMENTS ARE OVERWHELMINGLY IN FAVOUR OF THE ADMISSION OF SPAIN TO WESTERN 


EUROPEAN COMITY”: A GLOBAL RELIEF MAP OF THE 
AFRICAN TERRITORY DOMINATE THE WESTERN APPROACHES. 


In tho artiste on Gis sean Captain Cort 9 Falls states: ee eee Separnase st Spain sngih be sated 
portance, though the latter has been 
out that if, in another war, there was no enemy and not even a neutra’ 
Mediterranean, 
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When, however, we talk of gateposts, we 
have to turn our eyes to territory outside 
Spain itself, to the other side of the strait. 
And once Africa comes into the vision a 
new set of considerations appears with 
It is not enough to say that the 

opposite gatepost is in Africa and in 
Spanish African territory. The situation 
in the Mediterranean, with which Britain 
first struggled alone and then with the 
powerful aid of the United States, was as difficult as we 
found it because the central section of the North African 
seaboard was in hostile Italian hands and the western 


in neutral French and neutral Spanish hands, with Calabria, 


Sicily and Sardinia providing outposts of Axis air power 
and stepping-stones across the Mediterranean for Axis land 
forces and supplies. With no enemy and not even a neutral 


either in Italy or along the whole northern coast of the 


Mediterranean, the strategic situation would be transformed. 
In such circumstances, and allowing for the fact that in 


another war much more formidable weapons would be 
encountered than in the two years from the summer of 


1940 to that of 1942—the period of “‘ the steeplechase to 
Benghazi and back "—there would now be infinitely better 


prospect of making the best strategic use of the Mediter- 
ranean. From the point of view of defence there is hardly 


a single consideration more vital. The strategic importance 


of Spain must be rated above its economic importance, 


though the latter has been acknowledged and the former not. 
I have put the pros and cons of the matter as fairly as 
I can and if it is apparent that I favour one course of action 


rather than the other, that is because, in all sincerity, I am 


unable to find as good a case for one as for the other. As 





ERAN SHOWING HOW SPAIN AND SPANISH 


acknow! the former not,” and points 
m Haly or along the whole norhern 
transformed. 
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“an: reproduced by Courtesy of “ Fortune’’ and Richard Edes Harrison. 


I have pointed out, the strategic arguments are over- 
whelmingly in favour of the admission of Spain to Western 
European comity. Where the moral arguments against such 
a course appear to me to break down is that Spain is a freer 
country than Russia. A pupil of mine recently spent a vaca- 
tion wandering over a great part of it on a bicycle, and, his 
interest being in old fortifications, he photographed every 
citadel and fortress he could find, even though some of them 
were still occupied by troops. I am not personally an 
admirer of dictatorship in the modern world, though I am pre- 
pared to admit its value in other phases of the development 
of civilisation. Yet, if this country was justified in 1939 in 
opening negotiations with Mr. Stalin—who must be acknow- 
ledged to be a more absolute dictator than General Franco— 
for the sake of preserving peace and preventing aggression, 
it is reasonable to suggest that it would be justified in entering 
into closer relations with General Franco to-day for the 

Proposals to force either a king or a republican constitu- 


efiect so far has been to strengthen the position of General 
Franco, for the reason already stated—that a sudden change 
of régime engineered from outside Spain is likely to result 
in another civil war. Dread of such a development has caused 
a rally and has induced people not favouring the régime 
hitherto to decide that it offers the best chance of peace 
and stability. In point of fact, those who desire a change 


These render a decision more urgent than it would other- 
have been, since, if conditions were normal, the logic 
facts and e events would have its say and there would be 
need to hurry it. The time seems to have come when 

tish and American statesmen must make up their minds 
and when the present degree of caution displayed by them 
will be 


of ideological strategy. That may be ap 
are 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: 


SOME RECENT NEWS EVENTS 
RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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ACQUIRED BY CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY: MADINGLEY HALL, FOUR 
MILES WEST OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE I50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BURIAL OF CAPTAIN 
VANCOUVER : A GRAVESIDE CEREMONY. 


May 18, the 150th anniversary of the burial of Captain Vancouver, Madingley Hall, has been bought by Cambridge University, together with Fire broke out on May 18 in the Royal Palace at The Hague, when 
the 18th-century navigator and explorer, at Petersham Churchyard, the vil and about 1200 acres of agricultural land. When an undergraduate house painters were working on the upper floor. A considerable part 
Richmond, Surrey, was marked by the laying of a wreath on the at Trinity College, King Edward VII. lived in the sixteenth-century Hall. of the building, including the upper floor and the ballroom, was destroyed. 


grave by Mr. Leslie H. Eyres, Minister of Trade and Industry, British The use to which the Hall and estate will be put has not yet been decided Precious furniture and works of art were saved 
lumbia, and by other ceremonies attended by the Lord Mayor 


of London and the High Commissioner for Canada. 


THE DUTCH ROYAL PALACE ON FIRE: SMOKE AND FLAMES 
ISSUING FROM THE UPPER FLOOR. 


THE TEMPORARY RETURN OF THE NERY GUN TO “L” BATTERY: A DETACHMENT MARCHING 
OFF PARADE WITH THE HISTORIC RELIC OF A FAMOUS R.H.A. ACTION. 

As the Imperial War Museum, Lambeth Road, is wader repair as a result of bomb damage, there is 

no room at present BS display of ay Gan. a = of the action fought by ‘ 


of the , 
1, 1914, for which pan ictoria Crosses were awarded. The historic BADLY DAMAGED BY FIRE: AN AERIAL VIEW OF SISSINGHURST PLACE, NEAR CRANBROOK, 
returned temporarily to a. —, ae my Battery of the 


KENT, THE HOME OF o NDSAY , » N Hw ESTROVE 
R. H.A., wi took it into safe-keepi ade at Ranby Camp, MR. LIND sid DRUMMOND ete MAI PART OF wae AS DEST YED 
19. The present battery coeonl an with i pe -propelled 25-pounders. BY FIRE ON MAY 22. THE OCCUPANTS ESCAPED UNHURT. 
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MEDGE-CUTTING MADE EASY: THE TARPEN BATTERY- TO SAVE TIME AND ELIMINATE FATIGUE : FOR PAINTING AND PATTERNING WALLS: THE B. HEYMAN 
OPERATED HEDGE-TRIMMER IN ACTION. THE “ TARPLANER” ELECTRIC PLANE. DEVICE, WHICH CAN BE USED BY AN AMATEUR, 


Many useful instruments were displayed at the ing and Industrial Equipment Exhibition which | electric “ Tarplaner” costs £35 and is not designed so much for the amateur as 
on May 20 in the Old Hall of the Royal orticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.!. for wood ome, for it saves time and fatigue and, being portable, can be taken to the work 
are two models of the Tarpen Trimmer, one which can be operated off the mains or a portable . Heyman Wall-Patterning Device is a aa but efficacious aid to the decorator 
generator, and the other, a battery model, which can be used from any 12-volt battery or from two & cal he oie ao See walls. 
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ASDIC: THE LISTENING DEVICE WHICH HUNTS AND ACCURATELY 














BY USING A CIRCULAR. OISC VIBRATOR OR OSCILLATOR CONSTRUCTED 
OF QUARTZ ANDO STEEL’ OISCS THE QUARTZ CAN BE MADE TO EXPAND 
ANDO CONTRACT IN PHASE WITH THE ALTERNATIONS IN ALTERNATING 
CURRENT. THUS PROOUCING A SERIES OF PRESSURE WAVES IN THE 

WATER AND ACTING SOMETHING LIKE THE PUSH ANO PULL OF A PISTON 
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DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davi 
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QUARTZ PLATES. 


AIR GAP ACTING AS 
& REFLECTOR. 
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CETER MINING THE MOVEMENT 
OF THE TARGET. 





WYHEM THE PRESSURE WAVE STRIKES A . — 

MOVING OBJECT, THE REFLECTED WAVE OR 

ECHO, RETURNS AT A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT oe 

FREQUENCY, ACCORDING TO WHICH WAY THE es 

TARGET S$ MAOVING a 
THIS IS KNOWN AS THE re 


COPPLER EFFECT 





SUBMERGED 
SUBMARINES. 























HOW UNDERWATER ECHOES “SIGHT” THE UNSEEN PREY: THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ASDIC AS A HU 


“ Asdic"’ as a word, a name for the means whereby. our submarine-chasers tound 
their underwater foes and won for us the Battle of the Atlantic, is familiar 
enough to most readers, but what it is and how it works is less generally 
known. Its powers and its operation are shown in the series of drawings 
above. Briefly it consists of making use of the ripple and echo of sound. 





parti 
freq 
going 
Asdi« 
ran 


High-frequency vibrations are produced by means of a disc-vibrator which exploits 
the piezo-electric properties of quartz (which cause it to contract and expand in 
phase with an alternating current of electricity), and these vibrations are 
directed in an underwater “ beam."" A constant faint echo is returned as the 
vibrations (in the form of pressure waves) strike fish, air bubbles and small 
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THE RECORDER... 
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SCALE 














THE SPOT ON THE PLOTTER GAR S$ BROUGHT TO THE CORRECT DEPTH ON THE 
SCALE: THE SPEEDO OF THE SHIP 15 NEXT SET AND FIXED) WHEN THE ECHO 
TRACE ON THE SENSITISED PAPER COINCIDES EXACTLY WITH THE FIRING BAR, 

THE ORDER FOR ACTION {S GIVEN 
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“ HEDGEHOG” — DEADLIEST OF THE ROYAL NAVY’S 
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SUBMARINE “KILLERS.” 


Drawn sy our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with OrrictaL Co-Operation. 
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[Wy TMG EDS’ EDGENOG 1S MORE ACCURATE THAN THE DEPTU-CHARGE, DEPTH-CHARGS. 














HEOGEHOG” PROJECTILES 
WHICM HAVE MISSED 
THEIR TARGET RAPIDLY 
ano SIL ENWTLy 

BNKING TO THe BOTTOM 





THE DEADLY ATTACK WHICH 


Specially designed to take advantage of the virtues of the-Asdic, the Royal Navy's 
submarine-spotting device (diagrammatically explained on pages 606-607), is the 
* Hedgehog.” This, one of the Navy's most jealously-guarded secret weapons and 
only recently taken off the secret list, is essentially a battery of twenty-five spigot 
mortars. The range of the weapon is about 300 yards and the twenty-five pro- 
jectiles are discharged over a period of two seconds. This, together with the fact 
that some are very slightly pivoted from the central line of fire, causes the projectiles 


FOLLOWS THE ASDIC RECONNAISSANCE : 





IAMEDIATELY ON CONTACT THE PROJECTILE 
EXPLOOES WITH SUCH SHATTERING FORCE 
THAT A SINGLE HIT WILL SINK A SUBMARINE. 











“ HEDGEHOG,”’ A DEVASTATING ANTI-U-BOAT WEAPON. 
to enter the water in a circle, thus extending the area of effectiveness. This attack 
is more effective than the depth-charge attack, as in the latter the enemy submarine 
is no longer in the Asdic beam. With the “ Hedgehog,” the enemy is attacked 
while still “held in the sights," and the submarine commander has not had the 
warning of an acceleration in the attacker's speed (which is inevitable with a depth- 
charge attack). Furthermore, the “ Hedgehog" projectile explodes only on impact 
and so the submarine crew's first knowledge of attack is usually the fatal explosion. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Killed in an aircraft accident in Killed in an aircraft accident in = Labour M.P. for Middlesbrough Awarded the Stanhope Gold 
France on May 13, aged twenty- France on May 13, aged thirty- A East since 1935, has been ex- Medal by the 1) Humane 
eight. She was the widow of seven. Succeeded his father as +\ 'm bess from the Labour Party Society for the “ bravest deed 
Major the Marquess of Harting eighth Earl in 1943. Inherited . ause of his » ogenee activity of 1947." When a river flooded 
ton, Coldstream Guards, wh estates, including -'s after a cloudburst in the Wind- 
was killed in action in 1944, Woodhouse, Eng- . oan ward Isles, West Indies, Mrs. 
ay the second daughter of land’s largest country house, “he F criticised the Government’s in- Ferguson, who was pregnant, 
J. P. Kennedy, former and the scene in recent years — - , tention to nationalise the iron {| swam for two hours to rescue a 
mbassador to Britain. of open-cast coal-mining. and i \ thirteen-year-old girl. 


KATHLEEN LADY HARTINGTON, ; = ‘ue MR. ALFRED EDWARDS. 
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MR. GEORGE BEURLING. aaieomeaeesemnaeee COLONEL J. L. RALSTON. 
raed. ge crash on A ROYAL ENGINE-DRIVER: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH a > qo F-. oe es Brith Ambassador 1 
y 4 twenty-seven. } . sixty-six. ian Mini- e was Brit to 
Mr. George * Screwball” Beur- OPERATING A MODEL LOCOMOTIVE AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITU TE. ster of Defence, 1940-44, during Japan, 1904-37 ; and Ambassa- 
spo! emsley Press. ling, Canadian ace fighter pilot, The Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit to the Jubilee Exhibition of the which time he di great dor to Belgium ‘and Minister to 
While photographing Arab won the D.S.O., D.F.C., D.F.M. Society of Model and a Engineers at the Imperial Institute, responsibilities. © was Luxemburg, 1937-39.  Previ- 
troops moving into action he and Bar and shot down thirty- South Kensington, London, on May 20. Models of steam and petrol involved in a political storm ously served in Rome, Tokio, 
two y aircraft during the engines of all periods provided a practical historical record of mechanical when sare, Berne, Stockholm, 


was y machine-gun fire enem 
} from the divection of the jewish- war. He first distinguished developments through the years. The Duke was particularly interested he resigned ; rates; wee ee Cel at 
held Hadassah Hospital. hassel in Malta. in a miniature railway and operated the controls. theCabinet its decision. lunich and at Tangier 


v0 ec vesuunnennens snare nega: 


AN OVERWHELMING VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN MR. BEVIN: THE FOREIGN SECRETARY PREPARING FOR THE GREATEST FIGHT OF OUR LIVES": MR. HERBERT MORRISON, 

ADDRESSING THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE AT SCARBOROUGH ON MAY 20. LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, ADDRESSING THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE. 

The forty-seventh annual conference of the Labour ies _ ame - epee 7 When Mr. Herbert Morrison addressed the Labour 

Party opened at Scarborough on May 18 and ended = * . : . Party Conference on May 17, he outlined the Party's 

on May 21. The most important speech of the 4 byt . trode Election programme, which he declared 

conference was that made by Mr. Mr. Bevin, who gave Ag oe re) hi must be made “ as attractive as we can for ourselves, 

a 50-minute survey of foreign affairs. His foreign " PR A eo but also attractive to public opinion.” The Con- 

a majority card vote; his i ference was held under the chairmanship of Mr. 

; M.P. for Gateshead, ¥ ‘ ae Shinwell. be 
\ being routed by CSD + votes to 224,000. , : ha ~ 


<psavewsanesscnennesnseseenes veesanepaties: 


APPOINTED UNITED NATIONS MEDIATOR IN eae nade st PRESIDENT oF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERN- 
PALESTINE : COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE. MENT OF “ ISRAEL": DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN. 
THE NEW JEWISH “STATE OF ISRAEL": MR. DAVID BEN GURION (LEFT), ASSISTED 

BY MR. MOSHE SHERTOK (RIGHT), SIGNING THE “ PROCLAMATION.” . He is seventy-three and 

few hours b>fore the British Mandate for Palestine ended at midnight on May ails, Mr. Ben Gurion, former President of the world Zionist Organisa- 


y Executive, laimed the birth of a Jewish State of Israel. It was later and of the Jewish , and an eminent 
been ted Prime Minister in the Provisional Government, and c i eptement, from his hotel in 


ing rominent part 
in peace talks to end ; a Cabinet of thirteen, which included Mr. Moshe Shertok, who had been appointed Fi per -2- 
be £6500. He was due to leave Sweden on May 25. he ) of writing Great Britain hes not recognised the new State of | cwugyts forced upen us wel spesehy end 
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wa THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


NEW LIGHT ON A SIMPLE PROBLEM. 

HE simplest questions are often the most difficult to answer. The question is often 

asked : “ How does a fish float?” The answer must obviously be that the specific 
gravity of its body is the same as that of the surrounding water. But we know that a great 
many fish continually and rhythmically change their position in the water during the day. 
For example, a shoal of herring may gradually move from the bottom to the surface of the 
sea between sunrise and sunset, but during the night be found dispersed from top to bottom. 
The original question has quickly become more complex. What the enquirer now wishes 
to know is: Can a fish alter its specific gravity to meet the external physical changes at 
different depths? Hydrostatic pressure, which changes by one atmosphere for a descent 
of 10 metres (or by one ton per square inch per 1000 metres), must certainly be considered. 

In view of these introductory remarks, it is perhaps not surprising that careful measure- 
ments of the specific gravity of fishes have shown that they closely approach the values 
for fresh water and salt water. All fishes an air bladder gave such a result, 
but the bottom-living flat-fishes in which this organ is missing (althoygh it is sometimes 
present in the planktonic young) were found to have specific gravities well above sea water. 
It may readily be argued that a buoyant air bladder is unnecessary in a fish living on the 
sea floor, but this conclusion will best be appreciated by considering the structure and 
functions of the bladder in fishes which make extensive vertical migrations. 

The air bladder is an elongated, thin-walled sac, usually containing a mixture of nitro- 
gen, carbon dioxide and oxygen, which is found in the body cavity of bony fishes just below 
the backbone. It is most highly developed in spiny-finned types, and from this group a 
species of wrasse (Crenilabrus) will serve as an example. In this fish the walls of the 
anterior part of the bladder are thickened by a layer of smooth muscle cells, whereas the 
posterior part is non-muscular, thin and membranous. In the floor of the muscular section 
the epithelium is thickened to form the red body or gas gland, which is supplied with blood 
by a system of finely-branched arteries and veins. (The nerve supply comes from branches 
of the vagus nerve.) Lastly, a vertical diaphragm set at the middle practically divides 
the bladder into two chambers except for a small opening in its centre. 

From experimental evidence and a knowledge of physical conditions in the sea it is 
possible to get an idea of how this complex structure works. If a wrasse at a certain level 
in the sea moves downwards, the external pressure exerted by the sea water increases, 
thus compressing 
the gases in the 
air bladder and de- 
creasing the buoy- 
ancy of the fish. 
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T may seem te and churlish to start one’s criticism of a foreign novel by 

finding fault with the translation. In French, however, ‘‘ Woman Without Love,’’ 
by André Maurois Parga coe 9s. 6d.), must have been a different thing ; not indeed 
a great thing, but t and smooth, and to that extent actively enjoyable. The English 
wale abate At one moment the heroine is even thinking in language of a stilted 
propriet: then we have a bump into American semi-slang. It is not a question of 


eRe! 
taking pains ; the defect is one of judgment, and perhaps information. 

Pesca oye novel itself is rather painstaking than felicitous. Claire, an only child, 
chateau near Limoges. Her pareats are hard up, isolated and incompatible, 
their child at arm’s length ; so she feeds on d d dreams of 
SS arcmtlk cid Uecedinee. email anethonte. Her ideal of love is derived from 
two stone figures on a tomb, “ motionless and exquisite.” At the same time, she has heard 








ate 


of another love, disgusting, yet, it seems, the passport to nameless raptures ; 
and all her later life is an attempt to bring them together. In vain, for she has grown up 
frigid as she is beautiful. Woman, in marriage, is a sacrifice—very true; but what has 
become of the apotheosis, the nameless ecstasies? She can never reach them; not with 
Claude Parent, an early suitor, who has won her by correspondence, nor with her first 


husband, a Maasai al dabestry, uae eres with Ménétrier, a great writer, in whom the 
first part of her vision almost comes true. Obsessed by this experience which is not for 
her, she grows embittered, domineering, envious of all happy love—though quite aware 
that her frigidity must be her own fault, and that she is behaving all wrong. For she has 
great lucidity of mind, and is really noble. These self-reproaches culminate in a change 
of heart, and a sustained improvement, to which I feel—since nothing can be rarer—justice 
is hardly done. But fate dispenses her from keeping it up, and as a widow she is more in 
her element. One must admit the story has a deep flaw. The writer does not know the 
central fact about Claire: why, that is, with so little instinct, she had such a yearning for 
sexual pleasure. He leaves it as a problem for the psychoanalyst. And all in all, she is 
more a construction of the intellect than a woman of flesh and blood. Needless to say, an 
intelligent construction, and well supported by contrasting scenes of French life. 
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the air bladder ex- SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL INTERNAL ORGANS, INCLUDIIG THE swIM- (28 A0) SLADERD WENGE CAN UD EEEN 29 45 CLONOATED, CHEE-WAGRED O00 LOWES pUEP Gtnew GS and consular ap- 


tions and describes the way in which the air 
relating to the working of the air bladder which 


gently upwards. The volume of the air bladder has thus to be reduced, and this is most 
likely effected ‘by the diffusion of oxygen through the thin-walled part of the air bladder 


He answers 
cannot as yet be fully 


The relation of structure to function is now clear : the muscular section of the air 
bladder increases buoyancy, while the thin-walled part decreases it. None the less, im- 
portant questions remain unanswered. For example, by what means can the gas gland 


sega) 6) Sees ee nae en, © S00 Silas See anes 
pape be 5 fathoms. For this reason A. E. Parr has suggested that when an air bladder 
fishes it is only functional at higher levels. We know from the work 


were well expanded. But we have no idea at what depths the 
air bladder ceases to work or even the proportion of fishes in which it is normally 
developed, Inquiry into the latter problem is handicapped by lack of specimens. 

In certain of these fishes, however, the air bladder has been curiously modified into a 


gravity just equal to that of average sea water (1°026). With no fat, the fish becomes 
appreciably heavier than sea water, the specific gravity now being increased to 1°076. 
(It may well be significant that in two fishes without an air bladder, the mackerel 
and the stromateid, Poronotus, the flesh is remarkably oily.) The particular advantage 
that oils are practically 


VERTEBRAL COLUMN AND a FROM BEHIND THE GILLS TO THE END OF THE BODY CAVITY: A eaaipeigratbcns WAX a or Tae rercu Perca 

Oe ne Wet ot Sine” estide oe Ste pean, Mee Menhed eaptiee Bow % & Set Gh oe can increase or 
bladder functions. the question: “How does a fish float? bet 
answered. (Reproduced by Permission of the Trustees 





rt paint out that there re some extensive vertical — always haunted 
the British Museum (Natural Ff History).) 


is now intent, it seems, on wrecking her life. Isabella makes a late appearance, by way of 
antidote. He meets her in Alexandria, and being English is loved at sight ; for to Isabella, 


Her wish is granted, but it leads to shattering disillusionment, for which Kirkby and 
even Caroline are indirectly to blame. 

But “ Question 33” is not the main point. Isabella fades beside the erring, enchanting 
Caroline, and Caroline is less delightful than the scenes in which she turns up. The historic 
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four, has the mentality of fourteen at the outside. ee eee 

“Teo Many Women,"’ by Rex Stout (Collins; 8s. 6d.), fairly crackles with assurance 
and repartee. Its problem is a late employee of Naylor-Kerr, Inc., who was knocked down 
7 6 Se -run driver. At the time it passed for an accident: but now Kerr Naylor, 
head of the stock department, is describing it as murder with such publicity that Nero 
Wolfe is called in. He despatches Archie to pursue inquiries among half-a-thousand young 
girls, all of surpassing beauty (anyhow, at first glance). Then there is Mrs. Pine, Kerr 


is a hold-up for a long time. ae So On Say eae 
* the machine-gun fire has never beea more rapid or more eflective. K. Joun. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S VISIT TO COVENTRY: 
A CROWDED DAY OF OFFICIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


es ard 
aon 2 


Be 


AT AN EXPORT DRIVE EX- 

| HIBITION IN THE MEMORIAL 

PARK : PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 

| WITH THE MAYOR OF 

| COVENTRY, EXAMINING A 

| TRACTOR WHICH IS BEING 
SENT OVERSEAS. 


THE OPENING OF THE REDEVELOPED SQUARE OF BROADGATE : HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS CUTTING THE SYMBOLIC RIBBON OF LOCAL MANUFACTURE. 


INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE A.T.S.: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, HON. SENIOR 


INSPECTING THE MASCOT OF H.M.S. GAMECOCK (THE ROYAL NAVAL TRAINING 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER HER ARRIVAL AT COVENTRY ON MAY 22. 


SCHOOL, BRAMCOTE) BEFORE OPENING BROADGATE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH. CONTROLLER, A.T.S., 


on 


. meer 
a aid - 


[- 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROYAL OPENING OF COVENTRY'S REDEVELOPED BROADGATE IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY WHICH WAS DEVASTATED BY THE AIR-RAID OF NOVEMBER 14, 1940: 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH IS SEEN ON THE PLATFORM (RIGHT). THE FLOWERING SHRUBS ARE A GIFT FROM THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS IN RECOGNITION OF BRITISH HELP IN THE WAR. 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth went to Coventry by train on Saturday, May 22, and fulfilled qualities vith which the people of this country met the “ evil challenge of war" are 
equally essential in peace. She also visited an export drive exhibiticn in the Memorial 


a crowded programme of official engagements. The principal object of her journey 

was td open the redeveloped Broadgate and to lay the foundation-stone of a new shopping Park, and examined new cars labelled for export to various countries. A number of 
centre in the heart of the city, devastated by a savage enemy air-raid on November 14,1940. | presentations were made to her Royal Highness, including the Dutch Ambassador, the 
In her admirable speech her Royal Highness referred to the fact that the high Burgomaster of Arnhem, and the Mayor of Caen, M. Guillou, and Mme. Guillow. 





1. THE MAIN CORRIDOR AND STAIRCASE TO THE PFEIFFER HALL, SHOWING A PORTRAIT 
OF THE FOUNDER, 2. PAINTING DURING AN ART CLASS. 3}. REWEARSING FOR A PLAY: 
MANY WELL-KNOWN ACTRESSES WERE EDUCATED AT QUEEN'S. 4. STAGING THEIR CENTENARY 
EXHIBITION : GIRLS FURNISHING A VICTORIAN DOLL'S HOUSE, 5, PAINTING FROM LIFE— 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 


On May | Queen's College, Harley Street, the pioneer college for the higher 


education of women and the first in London for girls, celebrated its cen- 
tenary. H.M. the Queen, patron of the College, attended the centenary 
celebration on May 5, when she addressed students and guests and inspected 
an exhibition dealing with the history of the school. Queen's College was 
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INDIVIDUAL STYLE IS ENCOURAGED AT QUEEN'S. 6. PART OF THE DOLL'S HOUSE: A 

PERFECT REPLICA OF A VICTORIAN DINING-ROOM. 7. A QUEEN'S COLLEGE CUSTOM: 

CHAIRS ENGRAVED WITH THE NAMES OF STUDENTS, WHO PRESENT THEM ON LEAVING. 
8. LEARNING TO USE THE FOILS DURING A FENCING CLASS. 


WOMEN: SOME ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT-DAY 


founded in 1848 by the Christian Socialist, Frederick Denison Maurice, who 
said: ‘‘ We shall be glad to improve our practice every day, but not to alter 
our principle,” and throughout the years the College has remained true to 
the spirit of her founder. Before Harley Street became the headquarters of 
the medical profession, the College had become ‘‘a great institution with 











9. A SCIENCE CLASS—THE LABORATORIES ARE EXTREMELY WELL-EQUIPPED. 10. Gints | OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE SINCE 1942: MISS A. M. KYNASTON, WHO WAS PREVIOUSLY ACTING 
AT WORK IN THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE SECTION. II. TRYING ON A DRESS JUST PRINCIPAL FOR TWO YEARS. [5. MEMBERS OF THE PERCUSSION SAND HAVING 
COMPLETED BY ONE OF THE PUPILS. 12. MIXING PASTRY AT A COOKERY CLASS. | A REHEARSAL, 16. ACQUIRING ELECTRICAL KNOWLEDGE: SENIOR GIRLS ENGROSSED 
1%. FRESH FROM THE BAKING OVENS: HOME-MADE BUNS AND BREAD. 14. PRINCIPAL | IN A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT IN THE PHYSICS LABORATORY. 


DAY | CURRICULUM AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, HARLEY ST., WHICH CELEBRATED ITS CENTENARY THIS MONTH. 


' 


traditions," where some of the most distinguished authorities of the day “ College,"" where the curriculum comprises some twenty-seven subjects, in- 
lectured to the girls on every branch of the arts. For instance, the first ( cluding secretarial training and domestic science. Many women who sub- 
lecturer on English Literature was no less a man than the Rev. Charles sequently became famous in varying fields were educated at Queen's, some 
Kingsley. To-day the College is a day school with over 200 pupils, the well-known names include Lady Tree, Octavia Hill, Katherine Mansfield, 
younger ones being educated in the “‘School'’ and the elder girls in the Irene Hentschel, Dorothea Beale, Frances Buss and Cicely Courtneidge. 
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TAKING PART IN BRITAIN’S BIGGEST COMBINED NAVAL AND AIR MANCEUVRES SINCE 1939: THE “BATTLE "’-CLASS DESTROYER H.M.S. DUNKIRK TRAVELLING AT SPEED 
INTO A HEAD SEA DURING “OPERATION DAWN.” THE PICTURE SHOWS THE MODERN POWER-WORKED GUN-TURRETS AND THE RLP.F. INSTALLATION ON THE MAINMAST. 


- 
~— _ 
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THE SENIOR OPERATIONAL UNIT OF THE HOME FLEET AND REAR-ADMIRAL G. H. E. RUSSELL’S FLAGSHIP DURING RECENT WORTH SEA MANCEUVRES: THE S8000-TON 
CRUISER H.MS. SUPERB, SEEN FRAMED BY ONE OF ANSON’S 14-IN. GUNS. SUPERB 1S TO BE IMMOBILISED IN AUGUST OF THIS YEAR. 


UNITS OF BRITAIN’S “REBORN’’ NAVY AT SEA DURING THE GREATEST COMBINED NAVAL AND AIR EXERCISE SINCE 1939. 


“ Operation Dawn,” the biggest combined which set sail from Rosyth on May 12, consisted of two battleships, one 
naval and air manaeuvres since 1939. This, which took place in the North cruiser, four frigates, eleven destroyers and an aircraft-carrier, and was commanded 
Sea between Scotland and Norway, was in the form of an attempt by the by Rear-Admiral Guy H. E. Russell, commanding the Second Cruiser Squadron 
naval forces of *‘ Redland"’ to make for the Atlantic from the North Sea, coun- The cruiser Superb was his flagship. Throughout the two days this force was 
tered by attack by the submarines and aircraft of “ Blueland.” The forces of shadowed and attacked by the submarines and aircraft of ‘‘ Blueland,”” and the 
* Blueland" were shore-based, at Pitreavie Castle, Dunfermline, and were com- manauvres as a whole were declared to have been completely successful- 
manded by Admiral Sir Frederick Dalrymple-Hamilton. The “ Redland” fleet, “not a minute had been wasted and not a penny misspent.”’ 


May 13 and 14 saw the two-day 
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A GREAT TREASURE OF NELSON RELICS BOUGHT BY 
THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH. 


A SNUFF-BOX, WITH A PORTRAIT OF NELSON ON THE LID; AND A PAIR OF SMALL POCKET FLINT-LOCK PISTOLS 


WITH SILVER PLATES ENGRAVED “ HORATIO NELSON.” 


THE STRAIGHT-BACK COUCH ON WHICH 
NELSON HAD HIS ARM AMPUTATED 
SANTA CRUZ AFTER 
HIS RIGHT ELBOW HAD BEEN SHAT- 
TERED BY A BULLET. 


IN FHESEUS AT 


SILVER CUPS COMMEMORATING TWO OF NELSON'S GREAT 
VICTORIES : THE NILE CUP (LEFT), AND THE TRAFALGAR CUP, 
PRESENTED TO THE FIRST EARL NELSON. 


THE CHAIR AND TEA-TABLE USED BY NELSON IN Vicrosr UP TO THE TIME OF HIS DEATH 


AND SOME SWORDS FROM H.M.S. VicTroar. 
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AT TRAFALGAR 
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it was recently announced that the trustees of the National Maritime Museum had 
acquired from the present Earl for £25,000 ally the relics of Lord Nelson hitherto 
preserved by the family at Trafalgar House, Salisbury, thereby ensuring that a 
unique collection, which would undoubtedly have brought a much greater sum if 
offered for public auction, will be preserved for the nation. The collection includes 
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_ FITTED WITH CONTEMPORARY CUT-GLASS DECANTERS 
AND GLASSES: NELSON’S FINE MAHOGANY AND EBONY 
CELLARET, DATING FROM 1800, 











PRESENTED BY NELSON IN 1751 TO CAPTAIN W. LOCKER 
AGED TWENTY-TWO; BY J. F. RIGAUD, B.A. 


ne yeansnaeneeneonsnenasansscananenennsnnsenens 


pictures, documents, furniture, china and silver. Trafalgar House itself, which was 
bought with money granted by the nation to the first Earl Nelson, elder brother of the 
Admiral, was due to be sold by auction on June 2, but was reported on May 21, to 
have been bought by the Duke of Leeds. It was held by the family under settlement, 


but it was released by the recent passing of the Trafalgar Estates Act, under 
(Continued opposite. 
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A UNIQUE NELSON COLLECTION FOR THE NATION: TRAFALGAR HOUSE RELICS. 


verven venue nny sy cu uunauanenns 


HISTORIC TREASURES 
TO BE PRESERVED 
FOR POSTERITY. 


LOLA OLE OL OLE LO A A lt a ta 


NELSON'S MATERNAL GRANDMOTHER: ANNE NELSON'S MOTHER : CATHERINE SUCKLING (1725-67), DAUGHTER 
NIECE OF , OF DR. MAURICE SUCKLING, PREBENDARY OF WESTMINSTER 


AND RECTOR OF BARSHAM, IN SUFFOLK. 


THE REV. EDMUND NELSON, RECTOR OF BURNHAM-THORPE, 
, NORFOLK, AND FATHER OF THE ADMIRAL—A PORTRAIT IN OILS ' SUCKLING, WHO DIED IN 1768; 
ATTRIBUTED TO SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY. ROBERT WALPOLE, FIRST EARL OF ORFORD. 


a 


LORD NELSON'S TELESCOPE, GIVEN BY HIM TO HIS GODSON, AND A WALKING-STICK WHICH 
HE USED WHILE HE WAS IN NAPLES (BOTTOM). 


# NELSON’S FAMOUS SILVER SEAL WITH IVORY HANDLE WITH WHICH HE SEALED 
4 THE COPENHAGEN LETTER TO “THE BROTHERS OF ENGLISHMEN, THE DANES.” 














“ MORATIO NELSON 1780": A BRACE OF FLINT-LOCK PISTOLS, MADE BY WoOcGDON, 


ONE OF THE MOST INTIMATE RELICS OF NELSON : HIS UNIFORM COAT AND WAISTCOAT ENGRAVED 
OF LONDON, IN MAHOGANY CASE COMPLETE WITH LOADING-STICK AND FOWDER-FLASK. 


f BEARING THE STARS OF HIS ORDERS, AND ONE OF THE LAST UNIFORMS HE WORE. 


Continued.) 
which the Nelson pension terminates on the death of the present Earl, who is only when he returned as a post captain. In our issue of December 14, 1946, we 
| published photographs of the interior and exterior of Trafalgar House, near Salisbury, 


eighty-seven. Perhaps the most important item in the Nelson collection is the 
portrait of the great naval hero as a young captain, painted by John Francis Rigaud and photographs of some of the historic treasures which have now become national 
possessions. The whole collection will be shown in a special gallery of the Nationa/ 


in 1781. It was begun four years earlier, when he was a lieutenant, aged scighteen, 
but the painting was interrupted by his sailing for the West Indies, and completed Maritime Museum as soon as it has been catalogued and arranged. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
% 
TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE. 


HE dearth is over and the deluge is at hand. A key has been found for the Anglo- 

American film-deadlock, and in the next few weeks we shall have such an inrush 

of films from Hollywood (some of them must be quite a year old by now) that we shall 

be tempted to forget or overlook our own homespun manufactures. Things like ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
for example! But let Hamlet abide our question for a space. 

One sad truth borne in upon us during the shortage is that old films do not, on the 
whole, revive very well or very popularly. In the last few months I have seen a goodly 
number of old films revived, and very seldom have I been moved to comment on them on 
this page—so disappointing and disillusioning were they, in most cases. The root cause, of 
course, is that a film is a made thing: it cannot be revived in the sense in which a worth- 
while play can be revived, i.¢., given a new cast, a new décor, and a new direction. It is 
absolutely bound to date. And the cinema’s handful of absolute masterpieces go on giving 
us pleasure each time they are screened, not because of this datedness, but in despite of it. 





Two ten-year-old films I have just seen (for the first time) in the same programme at the ~ 


Tivoli—* Nothing Sacred ” and “‘ The Young in Heart ’—are not exactly what I should 
call “‘ absolute masterpieces.”” But coupled together, they make a captivating programme, 
and it will be a pity if some Central London cinema does not go on stubbornly persisting in 
showing good revivals, and nothing but good revivals. Its existence would be analogous 
with that of the second-hand bookshop 
(which obviously needs no defending as 
an institution). 

Part of the fun of seeing a ten-year-old 
film comes from noting the changes that 
time has since made in both the appearance 
and the capability of certain players. In 
‘* The Young in Heart,”’ for example, we see 
a wistful little Janet Gaynor still with the 
April smile that so moved us in a piece of 
shameless sentiment called ‘‘ Seventh 
Heaven ”’ close on twenty years ago. And 
here, too, is young Douglas Fairbanks when 
he was “ yet but young in deed”; and an 
engaging and assured newcomer with very 
little to do called Paulette Goddard; and 
Roland Young, with his monocle and that 
sensitive terrier’s nose of his, who looked not 
a whit different and not a day older or 
younger when he made a personal appear- 
ance in a play in London last year. The film 
itself, by the way, is an engaging account of 
how a crooked family (father, mother, 
daughter, son) sponged permanently upon a 
wealthy and hitherto lonely old lady. It 
makes the unusual but perfectly valid point 
that some such old persons like to be sponged 
upon. For in this film, when the old lady’s 
family lawyer apprises her of the true nature 
of this family of adventurers, she practically 
tells him to mind his own business ! 


, : “A WISTFUL LITTLE JANET GAYNOR STILL WITH THE APRIL SMILE " IN A TEN-YEAR-OLD REVIVAL—" THE van A 
The other film I went to see directly at YOUNG IN HEART”: A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING (CENTRE) GEORGE ANNE CARLETON (JANET GAYNOR) a terrifying thing. Its head was over 4 ft. 


AND (RIGHT) MISS ELLEN FORTUNE (MINNIE DUPREE) AND COLONEL (SAHIB) CARLETON (ROLAND YOUNG). long and its jaws armed with formidable 


the saturnine beck of my colleague, Mr. 
Richard Winnington, who so seldom likes 
anything that I am always impressed when he 
likes something. This was his incitation: “ For 
irreverence, satire, slapstick, directing and jote-de- 
vivre I recommend the revival of that adorable 
film, ‘ Nothing Sacred.’ The script came from 
Ben Hecht in his more distinguished days. 
William Wellman gave it a scintillating speed and 
sharpness, Carole Lombard was at her loveliest 
and wittiest, Fredric March has never done better. 
The film was disliked by a lot of people, was 
hounded by Press lords, was box-office murder, 
and is an American classic in that most difficult 


and dangerous form—satiric comedy.’’ This is 
certainly too witty a film to be overlooked’ and 
permanently shelved. And, in fact—as Miss 


Trotwood exactly said—-Mr. Dick sets us all right ! 

But I have found myself considerably exercised 
just lately on the general question of what one 
might call the fallibility of criticism. Take a recent 
instance right out of the dangerous orbit of one’s 
own branch of the craft. As a music-lover I must 
obviously want to see and hear the new production 
of Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Boris Godunov’ at Covent 
Garden, I want to see it still more when I read 
in The Times on the morning after the first night 
that the opera ‘‘ was revealed in the plenitude of 
its genius,”’ that it contained “ the best orchestral 
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FOOTPRINTS AND FEARSOME CREATURES. 


NLIKE the desert and the sea, mountains have not yet found a writer worthy of them. 
That, at least, is the opinion of a mountaineer and a writer, H. W. Tilman, who, 

in 1938, led the fifth attempt on Mount Everest and who now, in ‘‘ Mount Everest, :938 ”’ 
(Cambridge University Press ; 15s.), not only tells adequately the story of the expedition. 
but has much to say about the organisation and conduct of such ventures. He is against 
unwieldy and costly expeditions. So he took six companions with him—‘“ but we were 
all climbers and we carried only one-fifth of the gear and spent only a fifth of the money, 
of previous expeditions.’”” With the seven went twelve Sherpa porters and fifty baggage 
animals, The actual cost was £2,360 and, had it not been for an unlikely snowfall, there 
is no knowing but that two of the party, F. S. Smythe and E. E. Shipton, might have won 
through. “It was bitterly disappointing,” says Shipton, “‘ as we were both far fitter at 
these altitudes [they had reached 27,200 feet] than we had been in 1933, and the glittering 
summit looked tauntingly near.””’ He goes on to say, however, that it is difficult to give the 
layman much idea of the actual physical difficulties of the last 2,000 feet, but adds that a 
climber there is “ like a sick man climbing in a dream.” On the subject of that mysterious, 
terrifying creature, the ‘‘ Abominable Snowman,” Mr. Tilman has collected all the available 
evidence and incorporated it in an appendix. His summing-up is that he would be a bold 











and in some ways an impious sceptic who, after balancing the evidence, did not decide to 
give the ‘“‘ Abominable Snowman” the 
benefit of the doubt. . 
Tibetans call this strange creature Metch 
kangmt; but the scientist has, apparently, 
failed so far to include it in his weird and 
wonderful nomenclature. How clever he can 
be at this game is amplv displayed in “‘ The 
Corridor of Life,’’ by W. E. Swinton 
(Cape; 15s.), which tells of triceratops, 
plateosaurus, -archzopteryx, pleuracanthus, 
uintatherium, rhamphorhynchus, struthio- 
mimus, and so forth. This, as the reader will 
already have surmised, is a history of pre- 
historic monsters. Mr. Tilman and his 
companions may boast of having seen in the 
innermost shrine of a Tibetan monastery a 
lump of greenish-black rock with the clear 
impress of a large human foot on its smooth, 
flat surface ; Dr. Swinton goes one better and 
gives us a picture of the footprints of 
Iguanodon, an herbivorous dinosaur, from 
the Weald of Sussex. Weird and wonderful 
are the creatures described by Dr. Swinton 
and illustrated by Erna Pinner. Pteranodon, 
for examplé, was a reptilian forerunner of the 
albatross, with a wing span of 18 ft.; pro- 
toceratops, a horned dinosaur from the Gobi 
Desert of Mongolia, laid eggs six inches long ; 
stegosaurus was 25 ft. long, and armoured 
with alternating plates on the back and spikes 
on the tail, Tyrannosaurus must have been 


teeth 6 in. long and one inch wide. It 
apparently walked upright and was a giant in 
stature, measuring up to 47 ft. from the tip of 
its snout to the end of its tail. 

According to Freda Derrick, building in 
Cotswold stone derived from two traditions, the 
one primitive, the other civilised. They are 
represented by the barrow of Belas Knap, on 
Cleeve Hill, raised some thousands of years ago by 
men who as yet scarcely fashioned the stone with 
tools but could fit overlapping courses till they 
met and formed a roof, and by the Saxon arch at 
Coln Rogers church, a round arch upon which was 
to rest the future development of building in 
Cotswold stone. Miss Derrick has a happy knack 
of making one interested in seemingly uninter- 
esting subjects : uninteresting, that is, to all save 
the expert and the enthusiast. She did so with 
her previous book, ‘‘ Country Craftsmen,” and she 
does so with “ Cotswold Stone ’’ (Chapman and 
Hall; 9s. 6d.), in which she describes and 
illustrates this local craft of building, On the 
Cotswolds the stone is in the blood. She met a 
lorry driver and found that, to him, the stone was 
a living thing whose ways must be understood, 
even for the transport of it. He said: “It’s 
twenty-five hundredweight to the cubic yard 








when green—just quarried—and twenty to twenty- 


playing yet heard under the present régime,’ that two when dry. It dries fast in a frosty time, It’s 


Mr. Peter Brook’s production “‘ made a tremendous TRE REVIVAL OF “AN AMERICAN CLASSIC IN PHE MOST DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS FoRM— 





J “ SATIRIC COMEDY": “NOTHING SACRED,” A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING maze Fiacc  >€St Quarried April to October.” Dry stone walls 
dramatic impact,” that there was hardly a weak (CAROLE LOMBARD), STONE (WALTER CONNOLLY) AND WALLY COOK (FREDRIC MARCH). and stiles, churches and tithe barns, cottages 
spot in the team "’ of singers, and that in general: This week Mr. Alan Dent discusses, in his article on this two ten-year-old films hich, he has and manor houses, all in Cotswold stone; go to 
* At last the reproach of indifferent production iat -_—- i Co fart, Gast in the same programme at the Tivoli— othing Sacred ” “The the making of this book. 
which has hung over Covent Garden in one way You, Heart” Although at ‘Mr. Bent sary thy av not aalute mamerrmces coupled "1 attange to think thatthe fist College fo | 
or er eng how years, phn ~—_ — in seeing a ten- year-ele K.. comes, fem ayers." the names that time has since made in both the the higher education of women came into being i 
something that may we ome as legendary as = appearance and capability of certain p One of the examples he cites is Roland Young only a hundred years ago. i 
the estan first pa production.” ' ~ + ae a te oe ae 7 AT hn who wees _ 8 RA. yf and net he done for 1848 og Bs i 

But with the end of the week arrives Mr. Ernest = oe ‘as was oes 


Year of Revolutions, and the founding of Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, London, by Frederick Denison Maurice, the Christian Socialist, with 
the direct encouragement of Queen Victoria, was the first move in a social revolution 
which has profoundly affected the national life and well-being, not only of England, but 
of the world at large. This becomes very apparent as one reads “Queen's College : 
1848-1948,'’ by Rosalie Glynn Grylls (Routledge ; 10s. 6d.). It is surprising to meet the 
names of so many famous women who received their education at this pioneer college. There 
is Sophia Jex-Blake, who subsequently founded the London School of Medicine for Women ; 


Newman, the doyen of his craft, expressing an almost alarmingly different view in the 
Sunday Times. lt is as brief as it is blunt: “‘ Boris Godunov’ on Wednesday evening 
touched, for the most part, the lowest depth to which the new Covent Garden has yet fallen. 
. Some of the settings were excellent, and the chorus singing was always good ; but the 
greater part of the production went beyond all permissible limits of the ludicrous.” 
What is the lay opera-goer like myself to make of such wildly disparate judgments ? 
The obvious thing is to murmur, as the Officer of the Watch at Elsinore so nearly did, 





* Something is rotten in the state of criticism!’ Or of musical criticism, at least! This Octavia Hill, of social service fame; Gertrude Bell, traveller and explorer; Dr. Octavia 
brings me, naturally enough, round to “ Hamlet" yet again. Incidentally, the reason why Lewin, rhinologist; Mrs. Alec Tweedie, Katherine Mansfield, Maxwell Gray, Beatrice 
the great soliloquy, ‘ O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!" simply had to go is. because Harraden among the writers ; Lady Tree, Irene Hentschel and Cicely Courtneidge of stage fame. 
it is a direct sequel to the sacrificed ‘‘ Hecuba Speech " of the First Player, which takes up Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck commends “ The Essentials of Military Know- 
a good quarter of an hour in all. One young lady approached me at the Press show, with ledge,’’ by Major D. K. Palit (Gale and .Polden ; 10s. 6d.), “ to any officer who wishes to 
tears in her eyes and distraction in her aspect, shrieking : ‘‘ How could you cut my favourite arrive at a clearer understanding of the principles and methods which make for successful 
soliloquy, ‘O, what a rogue and slave am 1'?" To which I could only retort: “* You 've leadership in war."’ The author is a young Indian officer of the Baluch Regiment. He has 
cut it yourself, dear!" But it is not my intention to add any footnote here to the corre- condensed in one comparatively slim volume the history and development of tactics and 
spondence that has been genteelly and resérvedly raging in the Press on the subject of the strategy from the Battle of Kadesh, 1288 B.c., to the Polish Campaign of 1939. 

cuts and transpositions made in the text by Sir Laurence Olivier and myself, laying our The latest addition to “ The Gallery Books,” eighteen of which have already appeared, 
Shakespeare-revering heads together, The operation was done, by the way, in an Italian is Jan Gossaert’s ‘‘ The Adoration of the Kings,’’ with an Introduction by Max J. Fried- 
hotel overlooking the bay where Shelley was drowned, In an unguarded moment I stated lander (Percy Lund Humphries ; 4s. 6d.). The value of these books lies in the clear repro- 
this fact to the young critic whose views on the “ Hamlet "’ film I quoted here a fortnight ago, ductions of details of the picture under review, which enable both students and the general 
and he immediately parried with ; “ And where Shakespeare was murdered | ["—ALAN Dent, public to discover the full extent of the beauty it contains. W. R. Catvert. 


| 


WASTE PAPER FOR DOLLARS AND HOUSES.—Your old newspapers, cartons, cigarette ts, letters and tickets, etc., are urgently needed to help the present 
nation-wide salvage drive. Please save and hand over for collection every sctap you possibly can. . 
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THE “BRISTOL” 2-LITRE SALOON 





- 4 new car bearing a name long renowned 
for high standards in design and precision 
engineering. The “‘ Bristol’ 2-litre saloon has been 
designed and built by experts specifically for 
the motorist who chooses his car carefully ... 
all-round excellence in performance and 
construction distinguishes this first model of a fine 
range of “ Bristol’’ cars. 








BUILT BY THE CAR 
DIVISION OF THE 
BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY LIMITED 








Address Sales Enquiries to:— 


The Bristol 


Co. Ltd., 6 Arlington Street, 
St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


Aeroplane 








BCI3 



























Gas goes on Fire Patrol 


This safety-minded gas is Nitrogen. It patrols the pipeline down which 
petrol travels from one aircraft to another during flight refuelling. 
First it drives out all the air from the pipeline ; then it fills up the 
resulting space. As Nitrogen is a gas which cannot burn, there is now 
not the slightest risk of fire. This use of Nitrogen plays a major part 
in making flight refuelling the practical proposition it is to-day. 
Perhaps The B.O.C. can help you solve your particular <= 

problem. Why not drop them a line ? 





SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 3 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 











If you think efficiency is measured by the ton, and like to carry cannon balls and 


coping stonés for fun, you should dress-yourself in leopard skins and parti-coloured 


tights and advertise your muscles in a blaze of neon lights. But if you take exception 


to unnecessary weight the strong man is the wrong man for you to emulate... 
you're hampered, hindered, handicapped and held in check by & (an enigmatic 
nickname for the force of GRAVITY). Your prospects, thanks to HDA, are reason- 
ably bright — for they make alloys which are strong, but very, very light. 


HIGH 
with DUTY 
ALLOYS 


INGOTS, BILLETS, RGINGS, CASTINGS &4 EXTRUSIONS IN ‘HIDUMINIUM’ ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
- ye ( Regd. trade mark) 


make light work of 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 





















In keeping with the finest 
traditions of British craftsmanship 
yet modern in every flowing line 

and refinement of comfort. 


The 





PRINCESS 








VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON, NLW.9 
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THE 


Buy a Rover for use during 
your stay and for s 
export. Overseas dealers have 
arranged with the Ly 
to give early delivery in this 
country from their export 
quota. Write us for 
particulars. 





The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 


NE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the new 

programme the Rover Company concentrate a number 
of important mechanical advances in a simplified range of 
high quality models, including completely new design engine 
and chassis, and independent front wheel suspension. Two 
engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder, and two 
types of saloon bodies incorporating many detail improvements. 


THE ‘SIXTY.’ THE ‘SEVENTY-FIVE.’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light er. (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax Retail Price Purchase “y Total 
£445 :0:0 £235 :9:6 oun 9:6 £865 :0:0 £241 :0: £1196: 0:7 


ROVER 


One of Britain's Aine Cars 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
CVS-93 
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Who, what, when, 
where and how ? 


Inquiring people are always impressed to 
learn that AOA has experience of more than 
16;000 transatlantic flights, and that “ over 
the weather ”’ flying is routine performance. 
Passengers are independent of the outside 
weather because cabin temperature and 
pressure are automatically controlled. 

Urgent business trips are easily fitted to AOA’s schedule of fast daily 
flights from the capitals of Europe to over 70 business centres in the USA, 
Canada and Mexico. Salesmen’s samples, even complete orders, can be 
carried in the air cargo compartment of every 4-engine Flagship. 











Save time, save money on this one ticket-one airline 
system. Daily flights from London to New York in 19} 
hours. Only £86.17.0 single, £156.7.0 return. (Food and 
refreshments included.) No tips, no extras in flight. 


OA = USA 


Reservations and information from your Travel Agent or 
American Overseas Airlines: 180 Regent St., W.1, or 204 Sloane St.,S.W.1. 
* Telephone : Regent 8414. 








The Camera for the Connoisseur 
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A Subsidi y of Aer 





THE HOTEL 
CLIFT Vv 
CHOCOLATE 2 hrs. aly se ee. KENT 
24° ut oe Comore Pg bth ne x : The connoisseur’s choice; facing sea; 
$5 ea et fam. The fea OF THE WoO, \IMOT Fs Sedrese wich phawes Liteon 
Pe ter to 1/500 of a sec. . Falls Social or” we oe 
ye OT of P. T. Cc O N N O | S S ia U R Ressaabte care, ecsiotiiaes 
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Vien 
PURLEY WAY, CROYDON, SURREY 


| & General Instruments Led. 














Early appli is 
suggested ,3 _ Holldere 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND 
TARIFF AT REQUEST 


"Phone : MARGATE 860 





























he AUL-BRITISH 





FOLDER Ne. 780 


ABOVE : as normally used 


The Popular Pen 
with the 


Marvellous Nib | - 


LINES 





BROS. 7 6., 









The same advanced engineering methods 
which cut waste and improve output in 
modern car production are used to make 
Pedigree Folders. That is why we can offer 
them at below-ceiling prices, the 
finest Folder value you can b 


niont: foldedfortravelling ach 
See them at your lecal 


MERTON. $$ W. 


BELOW-CEILING 
PRICES 







OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 





“EXPORT’’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
Dassenger and crew use. 





















HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 





MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





an engineering product 


MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN BRITISH 

STANDARD SPECIFICATION NO. 990: 1945: 

DELIVERED WITHIN A FEW WEEKS BY ROAD 
DIRECT TO SITE. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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No, they're not talking about the winner. 
Gin. People who know just how good really good gin is, always try for 
Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. It is this extra refinement that 
makes Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 
Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin always “ keeps its place” 
the most delicate cocktails. Maximum price 32/4 per bottle 


same SG BURROUL CH ROMine. 3 Oe 





What are they talking about? 


They're discussing Burrough’s 


in even 


ENJOVED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS GC 


IT 1S TRIPLE / DISTILLED?! 


Cate DISTILLERY a UTTON no4D *.f 
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Occupying a unique position in British Motoring, the Jaguar, at the same 


time, enjoys universal approval. Tangible evidence of this has been given at 
the Paris, Geneva and Brussels Exhibitions as well as throughout the Empire 
and the Americas. 


Jaguar Cars are naturally proud of their success in 


Britain’s export drive. Jaguar Cars Limited, Holbrook Lane, Coventry. 


FINEST! CAR OF ITs CLASS IN rHE WORLD 





\\ IRE ROPE has a vital job in this huge Malayan Tin Mine, 


EXPORT 


chosen for 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


the ‘Hong Fatt Sungei Besi’ Mine —one of the world’ 
largest man-made holes. Every laden truck is hauled to 
the surface by the wire ropes of British Ropes Limited, 


outstanding reliability and economy in service. 


DONCASTER 


LONDON, W.CLl 


Head Office : 


SALES OFFICE 2 HICH HOLBORN 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it sha t, without the writter nsent of the put er first giver 
ent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall t be ler 1, hired i i of 
onli tion rim any unaut nised ver by wa f Trace f affixed t f as part of any publicatior r aivertising terary of tor 
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MORRIS PERFORMANCE APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 


Mr. Pepys in The City 


On the CONTINENT 
they’re saying... 
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The sign of The Black Horse hung in Lombard Street in the days 
when Mr. Pepys “ kept his running cash ” there and found material for 
. . . Evports have A ul 
the diary that has made him immortal. : y granite gerbes 


quota is especially earmarked 


As the character of Mr. Pepys is - for delivery to such essential 


@s Government De- 


written into his diary, so the character 
‘5 partnents, the Police. ete 


Let — 
LLO 3 DS of this great Banking House is written 


into every transaction that has extended 
B A N Kk its reputation with the passing of time. 
We see it as our duty so to conduct 


look after your the affairs of Lloyds Bank that the 


is verdict of the future will endorse our 
interests actions as worthy of our past. 
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THE GREAT WHITE- 
IS BEFORE YOU 


The “Great White-Way'’ has existed for over 300 years. In the 
heart of **Glorious Devon '"’ the Whiteways have been growing 
apples and making cyder since the sixteenth century. The experience 
of centuries has been accumulated and an unequalled knowledge of 


apple culture and cyder making gained. 
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